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SQUIRE OAKLEY AND YOUNG FRANKLIN ARRIVE AT THE HOTEL IN PICCADILLY, 


THE FRANKLINS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 

CHAPTER LXII,—THE SQUIRE OF OAKLEY IN A NEW MOOD, 
ArTeR a long and stormy voyage, our young bush- 
farmer reached London; and, in pursuance of his reso- 
lution to devote, if necessary, the whole of his available 
resources to the object before him, and to expend as 
little as possible on his own personal comfort, he caused 
his luggage to be conveyed to a small and cheap lodging, 
in the third or fourth floor of a house in the city, which 
he engaged for a week. From this temporary, and not 
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very luxurious home, he wrote to his friend Mrs. Oakley, 
announcing his return from New South Wales, and 
soliciting such information as would assist him in the 
course he had set before him. 

If it should be asked why Franklin did not at once 
proceed to “The Oaks,” it is sufficient to say, that he 
naturally shrunk from revisiting scenes which would 
remind him of his lost happiness. What was Oakley to 
him, or he to Oakley? What could it ever be more? 
No, he would not, if he could help it, return to that now 
desolated spot: if possible, when his quest should be 
successfully ended, he would obtain a meeting with his 
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old benefactors, in London or elsewhere—any where rather 
than Oakley—and then he would hasten back to the 
distant colony, plunge himself into his old solitude, liye 
there such a life as was ordained for him, and for which, 
after all, ha was perhaps best fitted, and would try 
to forget that such a place as Oakley had ever: existed. 

So Franklin shut himself up in his lonely lodgings, 
and waited as patiently as his nature would permit him 
to wait, during the interval which he expected to elapse 
before he could receive an answer to his letter. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day after his arrival, as 
Franklin was sitting at his open window, and contrast- 
ing the noise and bustle and confusion of the busy Lon- 
don street far below him, with the quiet repose of his 
hut in the wilderness, so many thousands of miles away, 
his reverie was disturbed by the sound of heavy foot- 
steps on the stairs, ascending higher and higher towards 
his room. Occasionally they ceased fora second or two, 
as though the owner of that ponderous tread were paus- 
ing to take breath; then they recommenced. Before 
Franklin had done wondering who the visitor could be, 
his door was saluted by a gentle rap or two; and on his 
shouting “ Come in,” it opened, and the Squire of Oak- 
ley was standing before him. 

“My dear boy—my dear Willy!” said he, extending 
both his hands, which Franklin grasped. He tried to say 
more, but his voice failed him, and he was fain to turn 
away to hide his emotion, laying the blame, however, on 
the steep narrow staircase he had been climbing, “They 
told me, at the bottom, to go up as far as I could go, 
and I should find you,” he went on,as he plumped into 
a seat, and mopped his hot face with his ample bandanna: 
“and so I came up and up; but it seemed as if I had 
got into the Monument by mistake, But never mind; 
here I am; and now, my dear boy, the first thing we 
have to do, is to get you out of this horrible den.” The 
squire looked round contemptuously on the bare walls of 
the chamber, which measured some ten feet by eight, as 
he said this. “Phew! there isn’t room to breathe. 
You must come to my hotel in Piccadilly while you stay 
in town, which won’t be long, I hope. And why did 
you not run down to ‘The Oaks’ at once, passes my 
comprehension.” 

Franklin had ample time, while the squire was saying 
this, and more to the same purport, to notice what a 
change had passed over his old friend*and benefactor in 
the years which had elapsed since they last met. It 
was not that he was shrunken and decayed. As far ag 
his person was concerned, Miles Oakley bore the load 
of three-score and fifteen years, or thereabouts, yigor- 
ously and healthily. If there were any difference, he 
was stouter than of yore, and his tread, though affected 
by occasional attacks of gout, was firm and strong. 
But his countenance was deeply furrowed, as only care 
or pain could have furrowed it. Wrinkles, broad and 
wide, indented his forehead, over which his hair, now 
white as driven snow, assisted by a slight touch of pow- 
der, lay in thin and scanty flakes; from the corners of 
his eyes were spread out those peculiar marks known 
as “ crows’-feet,” and which sorrow sooner than aught 
else produces; his mouth had lost its genial smile; and 
in spite of the heat of the day (for it was near midsum- 
mer), and the recent exertion of mounting the stairs, 
a pallid yellow hue overspread the cheeks of the old man, 
instead of the healthy, rosy bloom to which Franklin 
had been accustomed. 

So impressed and affected was Franklin by this al- 
teration, that before replying to the exordium of his old 
friend, he rather awkwardly gave expression to a hope 
that he had not been suffering from recent illness, 





“Tilness! Never better in my life, Willy,” he said 
hastily. “I can’t understand what people mean by tell- 
ing me I look ill. Why, I had myself weighed only 
last week, and found I had gained half stone within 
the last six months; and that is not. being ill, I hope.” 

Franklin hoped not.also, and apologised for his mis- 
take. 

“No apologies, no apologies,” rejoined the squire, 
heartily: no need for ’em.° And if it were not imperti- 
nent, I should say that you are looking no great things, 
Willy. Ifyou were not an old sailor, I should say it is 
the voyage, hasn’t agreed with you; but ’tis being poked 
up in this garret day after day, where the air is so 
thick from London smoke and the foul breath of the peo- 
ple below, that there’s no seeing anything clearly. So, if 
you are ready to get as far out of it as possible, I am.” 

The squire was evidently so much in earnest, and 
made an instant removal so much a condition or a ne- 
cessity of free intercourse, that there was nothing to do 
but to submit. And the carriage which had brought Mr. 
Oakley into the city being yet in the street, no time 
was lost in discharging the small debt already incurred 
for Franklin’s board and lodging. This done, they pro- 
ceeded immediately to Piccadilly. 

“ And now,” said the squire, when the dinner he had 
previously ordered was despatched, and the waiters 
had retired, leaving the guests and their wine together 
—“and now, Willy, before anything else comes upon 
the carpet, I must tell you how it happened that I came 
to London: it was my Lucy that sent me.” 

“Tt was like her kindness,” said Franklin. 

“Yes, she sent me. ‘How can you expect Willy to 
come here,’ said she, ‘ till you have told him all you have 
to tell?’ And so I am here to say it, Willy.” 

“It is very kind of you, sir,” was all Willy could 
Bay. 
“Not at all; only an act of justice, my dear boy— 
I must call you so, in spite of your respectable whiskers, 
which tell me that you haye been many years a man; 
but you are our boy, you know, and always will be. 
Well, it is only an act of justice. I have done you great 
wrong, and so poor Lucy hag told me many a time, when 
I would not listen to her,” 

“T have never accused you, even in my heart, of 
doing me a wrong, sir,” said Franklin, with some degree 
of embarrassment; for though he thought as he spoke, 
it was with this mental reservation—you cruelly wronged 
my father. But he did not say this; he only added, 
“Your generosity to me from my very childhood—” 
when the squire interrupted him, speaking tremu- 
lously— 

“Don’t talk of generosity, Willy. I ruined your 
father. It was a terrible mistake of mine; but I hope 
and believe that you know that it was a mistake.” 

“T am sure it was a mistake. I never for a moment 
have thought otherwise.” 

“Thank you; thank you. It is something to hear 
you say that; and I am thankful to haye found out my 
error, though the discovery has made me miserable— 
how miserable I cannot tell you. You spoke just now 
of my looking ill. There is no wretchedness like that 
of a wounded spirit, Willy—a mind diseased, Willy. 
Can you not pity me ?” 

“With all my heart and soul,” replied Franklin, 
fervently. 

“* And forgive—say that you can forgive me.” 

“TI have long ago forgiven what there was to forgive, 
sir: the effects of your mistake, indeed, have fallen 
lightly on me; what, therefore, have I had personally to 
forgive? My poor father, indeed———” 
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“To him I can never make reparation; it is too late, 
I know, I know; and your mother, Willy ?” 

“If it be any solace to know that my mother freely 
forgave you your part in her life-long trial, sir, you may 
rest assured that she did,” rejoined Franklin, glad at 
heart that he could say this; “and you will be pleased 
to know,” he added, “ that the last years of both their 
lives were passed together in comfort. 

“I do know it, and it gives me some relief to be 
assured of this; but still, the sorrow remains, and I can 
make no reparation—no reparation for the mischief I 
wrought. If your parents had lived until now, indeed—” 

It was pitiable to see the tears coursing down the old 
squire’s cheeks as he spoke, until he fairly broke down 
under the weight of his regrets. Franklin was not pre- 
pared for this; and though he thought within himself, 
that even if his parents had lived, this tardy repentance 
would have been too late for reparation, because the past 
could never be recalled, he did not hint this. 

“T am an obstinate old fellow, I know,” continued the 
squire, remorsefully; “but I am not quite an ass, I 
hope; and when I got that letter from Mr. Wilson——” 

“From Mr. Wilson? A letter?” 

“Yes, your friend Wilson over there. Didn’t you 
know he wrote to me?” 

“Tam quite ignorant of his having done so,” said 
Franklin, in great surprise. 

“Well, but he did, though: it was just after your 
father’s death; and he told me of your father’s and your 
noble conduct in refusing to be paid for saving the lives 
and property of the passengers on board the ship you 
went out in. Then he went on to tell me what he had 
seen and known of you both for two years afterwards, 
and of your poor mother for more than twenty years ; and 
what he had heard of that unhappy business of ours; 
and he asked me to believe that he believed your father 
to have been innocent and unjustly dealt with, and to 
consider whether some reparation should not be made 
for all your sufferings. And you say, Willy, that you 
did not know of Mr. Wilson’s writing all this P” 

“TI entreat you to believe that I knew nothing of it, 
sir—that I hear it now for the first time,” said Franklin, 
carnestly. 

“I do believe it, and I am not sorry for it,” continued 
the squire; “ for though it was a right and proper thing 
to write——well, well, I am glad you didn’t know of it; 
I thought perhaps you might; and there were one or 
two things in the letter rather cutting, to tell the truth. 
But it set me thinking, Willy; and after finding out, 
first of all, that this Mr. Wilson was a true man, and a 
gentleman of good connections here at home, and no 
stuck-up man of straw, I went over the whole afiair 
again in my own mind, with the new light he had 
thrown upon it; and I compared it with that letter you 
wrote to me when you first found the sailor Adams to be 
your father, and which I am ashamed to say I was in 
too much of a passion to read and understand when I 
received it; and then I went and had a chat, and a good 
many chats, with my old neighbour, Anthony Melburn, 
whom I am ashamed to say I hadn’t spoken to for more 
than twenty years. And the long and short of it is, I 
found out what a wicked, revengeful, persecuting old 
fellow I had been, and how my guilt had spread ruin 
and misery all around—not so wide as might have been, 
thanks to my Lucy—but so wide as that it could never 
be undone; and—oh! Willy, Willy, my dear boy, if you 
could but know how miserable I have been !” 

: “My dear kind old friend!” broke from Franklin’s 
ips. 

“And then,” continued the squire, “like a stupid, 








old, obstinate mule as I am, I must needs keep all this 
trouble to myself for weeks and months, fretting over it, 
and bringing on the gout, and otherwise making a fool 
of myself, till Lucy, bless her dear heart! came down 
upon me, and said that I must and should tell her what 
ailed my mind. And then I made a clean breast of it, 
Willy; and a year ago almost, I wrote you a letter, 
which you haven’t had, of course. But that does not 
signify now: for here you are yourself; and you shall 
go down with me to ‘The Oaks,’ and we'll have brave 
doings; and if you go back to that place of yours in the 
new country, it shall be no fault of mine this time.” 


CHAPTER LXIII,—CONCESSIONS—RESEARCHES COMMENCED. 
Iv all the foregoing communications, Franklin was sur- 
prised that the squire had made no reference to the 
object of his visit to England, and had evidently avoided 
any mention of his own son. That he had not spoken 
of the Murrays, was perhaps natural enough; and 
Franklin was grateful for this reserve; but at the first 
favourable opportunity he spoke of Miles. 

The squire’s brow was immediately overcast. 

“Don’t speak of him, Willy—the reprobate, the de- 
generate——” 

Franklin laid his hand on his old friend’s arm. “You 
say you owe me something, sir; though I do not sec 
this obligation in the same strong light that you do: 
but if you owe me anything, pay me in this: let me 
plead with you for Miles—my foster-brother—the only 
brother I have ever known.” 

“You press me cruelly hard, Willy,” said the un- 
happy father, rising and pacing the room in agita- 
tion. 

Franklin waited till the storm had partially subsided, 
and the old man had once more sunk into his chair. 
Then he said— 

“For the sake of Miles’s mother—for your own sake, 
my dear, generous benefactor—for the sake of your 
future happiness, let me speak of him. You have ac- 
knowledged one wrong; do not perpetrate another. 
Your son is very dear to you, Mr. Oakley.” 

The colour mounted to the squire’s cheeks and fore- 
head; but he restrained his feelings. He only said, in a 
subdued voice, “ What would you have, Willy ?” 

*T want you to listen to me, sir, for a few minutes— 
only afew. You know, Mr. Oakley—none better than 
you—how strong my inducements must have been to 
forget, as far as it could be possible to forget, all the 
past, and how great my repugnance to——to reappear on 
the scene of ——of hopes which had for ever faded away. 
Thank God—and I say this sincerely and reverently—I 
was enabled to overcome this repugnance, and to meet 
those inducements with others yet stronger. Iam here, 
then, my kind good friend; I came here with the one 
single, simple object of taking my feeble part in restor- 
ing to you a son—to Miles a father. Suffer me to do 
this, and to do it in my own way: this is what I would 
have.” 

“You don’t know all, Willy: you cannot know all,” 
the old squire broke out impetuously. “I know that 
my Lucy has written to you, and you think you know 
all, but you have only heard a mother’s version of it. 
Come, now, what do you know P” 

“ Nay, it is not for me to parade a son's faults before 
his father; and as little would it become me to extenuate 
them. I know that Miles has justly offended you— 
that he has, like the prodigal in the parable, wasted 
your substance with riotous living—that he has dis- 
honoured and disgraced himself and you by the society 
he himself has chotcen——” 
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“ A set of play-actors! a rascally company of strolling 
players !” broke forth the squire, unable to contain him- 
self. And it seemed as if the force of huge contempt 
and bitter indignation could go no further than this. 

“ And added to this,” continued Franklin, “ Miles has 
justly grieved you, my old dear friend, by a clandestine 
marriage——” 

“ Speak English, Willy ; speak English,” the squire 
almost roared in his impatience. “Clandestine mar- 
riage! Why not say a run-away match; a Gretna Green 
buckling together by a scoundrelly blacksmith; or by 
jumping together over a broom-stick, for anything I can 
tell. Don’t say another word for him, Willy; I won’t 
hear it; I can’t; I won’t bring disgrace on the old 
Oaks of Oakley by acknowledging that wench for my 
daughter; I won’t bring a blush of shame on my poor 
Lucy’s cheek, by suffering that Nell of Miles’s to 
approach her.” 

“You speak very hardly and harshly, sir,” Franklin 
could not help saying; “but surely the prime offence 
given by this most unhappy and needless step was in 
the want of confidence it betrayed. It required but 
your consent to have insured a happy and every way 
beneficial union ; and I am persuaded it would not have 
been withheld.” 

“You think I should have consented, then—eh ?” 
said the squire, opening wide his eyes and looking 
Willy in the face with an expression of blank sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, sir; I do venture to think that your affection 
for Miles, and your interest in his happiness, to say 
nothing of other reasons, would have induced you to 
look over any slight inequality of birth and station.” 

“Slight inequality! Ah, yes, to be sure; we are all 
children of Adam and Eve, I suppose: yes, slight in- 
equality in birth and station—well ?” 

Franklin saw that his old friend was terribly annoyed, 
though he could not see why; and somewhat unwisely 
he pressed the matter home by an argumentum ad 
hominem, a kind of argument which, we are bound to 
say, few men can listen to with patience, and should 
therefore be discreetly used. 

“T have ventured to hope so,” he continued, “ because 
I have heard you yourself express similar sentiments, 
sir, in reference to your own most- happy union with my 
dearest friend; and——” 

The storm burst; but it was mild and gentle. “And 
so you would compare my Lucy with——but say no more, 
Willy: not another word. We won’t quarrel; I owe 
you too much for that. But let us see if we can come 
to a composition. You say truly that I love my boy; 
T do love him, Willy; yes 1 do”—the squire said this 
passionately, and tears started to his eyes. “ You are 
right in saying that I love Miles; but before I admit 
that-——” 

“Hush, sir; hush, for my sake, if not for hers and 
Miles’s,” cried Franklin, with a throbbing heart. 

“For your sake: well, for your sake I will not say 
what I was going to say; but let us agree to this: 
Seek our son: his mother will know how to thank you 
better than I, Willy; for Iam a rugged, crabbed old stock, 
I know. Seek him, then—detach him, when found, from 
his companions; bring him back to the feeblest sense 
of his duty; tell him that his father’s house is open to 
him—to him, mind; that he shall never hear a word of 
reproach ; that provision shall be made for his future 
life, amply sufficient for all his wants; and that this is 
all done at your own earnest petition. Do this, Willy; 
bring back the poor wanderer—the prodigal—and my 
heart shall bless you if my tongue is mute.” 
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“T will do all this, sir, or strive to do it,” rejoined 
Franklin; “but pardon me: there is another who must 
be included in your generous kindness. Iam to under- 
stand this P” 

“Understand nothing but what I have said, Willy,” 
said the old squire. “Or rather, let us understand one 
another. Who is this other one?” 

“ Miles’s wife, sir. His Ellen.” 

A hasty exclamation rose to the lips of the squire; 
but he strangled it. “I had lost sight of her,” he said 
calmly ; “but you may tell him this—his wife can never 
be received as our daughter: I am deceived if she would 
wish to be thus received ; but there is no telling. So this 
must be understood. But she is his wife, and she must 
be thought of. They have joined themselves together, and 
——-yes, she must be thought of. She shall have a home, 
then—a home far superior to any she could ever have been 
entitled to, looking at her birth and station; it was you 
who mentioned birth and station, Willy. She shall 
have this, and shall keep her husband too. One only 
condition shall be annexed, and it will not be a hard 
one to her, believe me, whatever you may think of it-- 
she shall never come within our doors—never distress 
my. Lucy with her presence. I did not think,” con- 
tinued the squire, “ that I should ever have yielded so 
much; but I owe it to you, Willy. And now I have one 
favour to ask in return: never to mention her name 
again in my presence, nor in Lucy’s; it will only give us 
needless and unavailing pain. Promise me this.” 

Franklin reflected. He had obtained more than he 
had dared hoped for, and as much, perhaps, as he had a 
right to ask. He could not, indeed, account for the 
strange antipathy which had evidently sprung up in the 
minds of both his old friends at “The Oaks,” against 
the gentle Ellen, for whom, as a child, they had thought 
no indulgence too extravagant, no high praises unde- 
served. But neither could he account for the fearful 
lapse she had made—or, to say the least—the grave in- 
discretion of which she had been guilty, which had 
produced such a change in their minds. Moreover, in 
promising that Ellen—estranged as she was from his 
affection—should be cared for and have a home superior 
to her old home at the Vicarage, Mr. Oakley had shown 
that her substantial comfort and domestic happiness 
should be cared for; and this was as much as could be 
expected, though far less than Franklin could have de- 
sired for her. He still further reflected, that when he 
had accomplished his mission, he should himself disappear, 
and for ever, from the scene ; carrying back with him to 
his distant wilderness home, only the consciousness of 
having paved the way for a more complete and entire 
reconciliation, which must needs be the work of time; 
and that then it would be almost out of his power to in- 
terfere afresh, or to offend his benefactors, or to hazard 
the welfare of their son by naming the obnoxious name. 
After a few moments’ hesitation, therefore, Franklin 
gave the required promise. 

“ We have now done with this subject, then,” said the 
squire, with a sigh of relief. 

“Not entirely. You have given me permission to 
seek for poor Miles; but I must be furnished with some 
clue.” . 

* All the help I can give you, you will find in this 
packet””—he produced a little bundle of papers from his 
pocket. “ Lucy told me I should want it, and she made 
me bring it,” said the squire. She had a shrewd guess, 
I suppose, that you would prevail over me. But there 
isn’t much. You will see that the—well, I won’t call 
names—that Miles has not been heard of by us for more 
than a year—that he has changed his name (he had the 
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grace to do that), but that he declines to tell us what name 
he goes by, or went by, when he wrote—that—but you'll 
see it all, and make it out better than I can tell you; so 
now let me know something about yourself, Willy.” 

We need .not follow the squire and the young bush- 
farmer in their further conversation, which turned upon 
colonization and other kindred matters, until their 
watches warned them to separate for the night. Early 
on the following day, the squire made preparations for 
returning to his Lucy and his home, having vainly be- 
sought the company of Franklin, who evaded, as he best 
was able, any premature declaration of his intentions for 
the future. 

Left thus, with the slight and imperfect indices to his 
intended research, which the documents in his hands 
contained, Franklin commenced his labours. His most 
obvious first resource was to insert such an advertise- 
ment in several newspapers, as would—if they met Miles’s 
eye—sufiiciently explain themselves to him, without 
conveying much information to others. This he did for 
many weeks in succession, without apparent success. 
Meanwhile, by the stimulating inducement of a liberal 
douceur in hand, and a much larger prospective reward, he 
engaged the private unofficial services of as experienced 
a member of the honourable confraternity of Bow Street 
officers, as the London of that day could furnish, and 
whom he took into his confidence. Franklin was led 
to this expedieut by reflecting that if Miles still ad- 
hered to the profession he had taken up, he would by 
this time have found his way, occasionally at least, to 
London which was considered (so he was told), the head- 
quarters of all provincial artists of that calling. He 
did not confine himself to these researches, however, 
but took frequent journeys to distant provinces and 
populous cities, always keeping his single object in 
view; and it might have seemed, to any one unac- 
quainted with our hero’s secret spring of action, that 
he had suddenly become so smitten with the charms of 
the theatre as to have lost all other relishes in life. 

What strange scenes Franklin witnessed, and through 
what temptations he passed unscathed, (because it was his 
path of duty, and he was armed with the panoply of con- 
scious rectitude), we have no disposition to describe. It 
is enough that months passed away, and Miles Oakly re- 
mained yet undiscovered. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


LIEUTENANT JAMES HOLMAN, THE BLIND TRAVELLER. 


Ir is wonderful to behold how the loss or partial failure 
of one sense is compensated by the consequent superior 
development of another, or, it may be, of several, or of all 
the others. Deprivation of sight almost invariably leads 
to greater acuteness in hearing and the perception of 
smells. ‘Taste does not seem to be affected by it; but 
touch is often refined and vitalized (if we may coin the 
word) to an almost incredible degree. In the dark cor- 
ner of a city shop, many have witnessed an elderly blind 
man assorting worsted thread for German work, accord- 
ing to colour, from the most pronounced to minutely 
varying shades of the softest hues. A like sightless 
aged fishmonger, Mr. Groves, of Charing Cross, by 
merely passing his hand over a haunch of venison, could 
frequently tell from what nobleman’s park in England 
the superb joint came. I have witnessed this. 

Our astonishment is somewhat diminished when we 
reflect on the fact that, by persevering practice, we can 
educate any of our faculties to an all but incredible 





habits long continued do the same for us, without our 
consciousness of the change that is going on, or at least 
of its completeness, proofs are passing continually before 
our eyes; but we do not notice them. 

Many practical chymists detect foreign ingredients 
more by the nose than the tongue; a practised sports- 
man will find game in fifty places where an inexperienced 
tyro can detect nothing. 

A sailor at sea is immediately warned by some ap- 
pearance in the horizon which escapes the utmost range 
of the landsman’s eye. A shepherd in the vast space of 
a Highland heather-clad landscape, scanning all around, 
does not fail to observe the smallest disturbance of ob- 
jects with which he is familiar, even on the distant hill- 
top. It may be but a bunch of herbage torn up and 
thrown loose, but it may be something else, and he is not 
satisfied without ascertaining what it “ may be.” 

The class of tasters in London have employment and 
remuneration of very competent amount. Wine-tasters 
are in request at the docks, as tea-tasters were wont to 
be at the India House sales. One person was acknow- 
ledged to be the best rum taster in the metropolis, and 
his income, from the exercise of this single strange 
accomplishment, was stated to have varied from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred pounds a year. 

Hearing appears to be the least susceptible of ame- 
lioration ; and yet no sense is more varied in human 
clearness and compass. Abnormal deafness can often be 
abated or remedied; but the natural ear is seldom 
wrought by circumstances into an obviously more pow- 
jerful condition. One hears well, another indifferently, 
and another badly, and so they continue through life; 
but no invention or usage can teach them to exalt the 
faculty to any marked advantage ; far less till they might 
resemble Fine Ear, in the instructive, though wildly 
imaginative tale, in which the brother of that name 
could lay his ear to the ground and hear the tramp of 
the enemy fully ten miles off! The training for a re- 
fined appreciation of music is of a different order, and, 
in this respect, an exception to the rule touching 

** The linked sweets that lie 
In the rapt soul of harmony.”” 

As the prismatic colours of the sun, in perfect tone 
and beautiful union, melt into one bright and clear light, 
rendering all objects distinctly visible through the pure 
medium, so may we observe that the perceptions of the 
senses, wonderfully adapted and blending together in 
admirable accordance, convey a like light to the mental, 
as the sun spectrum to the physical organization. We 
are enabled to obtain a knowledge—to see, to feel, to ap- 
preciate ; but the analogy holds no farther. If we sepa- 
rate the solar rays, we get a single overpowering colour; 
if we extinguish one of the senses, we stimulate the rest 
to the exercise of higher powers, yet preserving harmony 
of perception as ifthe system were unbroken. How pro- 
vidential is the compensation for the loss! Assuredly na- 
ture is bountiful—God is good! The deaf acquire intel- 
ligence from the forms of the speaking mouth, or the lan- 
guage of the fingers. The blind acquire learning bya rapid 
sweep of the hand over types or models. In both cases 
we might say, with a resort to pleasantry, that help is 
at hand; but in the most serious of moods, we must say 
with gratitude, the mitigation of the affliction is a divine 
blessing beyond all human thanks. 

Lieutenant James Holman was an extraordinary exam- 
ple of what energy and perseverance could accomplish 
under the heaviest privation to which the physica! frame 
is liable. At the age of twenty-five he was driven out 
of the naval service of his country, which he entered 


extent of progressive improvement. That even common , very young as a first-class yolunteer, by the complete 
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extinction of sight. From visual intercourse with his 
fellow men, and observation of things, he was shut out, 
and forced back, simply and entirely, on the knowledge he 
had been enabled to make his own in his earlier years. 
He felt the loss like a man—he bore it like a philosopher 
—he rose above it like a hero. His palate was refined, 
his touch exquisite, his hearing wonderful, and his me- 
mory prodigious. If he alluded to aught he had not 
ascertained, owing to his blindness, I have jestingly met 
his complaint by asserting that he was much better pro- 
vided than any one else; for he had eyes in his mouth, 
eyes in his nose, eyes in his ears, and eyes in his mind, 
never blinking, but ready on all occasions to perform his 
services with remarkable precision and efficacy. He 
never was heard to repine at, or lament his misfortune. 
Indeed, the memory becoming more retentive is but a 
natural consequence. We shut our eyes when we want 
to think a little; it bars the distractions of the outer 
world, and the mind works with less interruption in the 
quietude of shaded repose. The same principle accounts 
for its being more tenacious. 

It is difficult to say whether the almost incredible 
phenomena we have witnessed in the attainments of the 
blind, spring from efforts of nature to make up for the 
deficiency by stimulating an exalted exercise of her other 
instruments, or whether they are not the fruit of a pecu- 
liar genius brought into existence by that cause. I am 
inclined to the latter opinion, and that the sharpening of 
all the wits, and thence the effects, are attributable to a 
distinct order of genius, attended by manifestations quite 
unaccountable by any process of common reasoning. 
Saunderson, the great mathematician (blind from his 
infancy), scaled the heavens by a light within himself; 
that of the sky he could not see. Huber, the great 
naturalist, explored the whole economy of the bee-hive, 
which till then had bafiled the inquisition of the most 
acute observers. And so Holman. From Marco Polo 
to Mungo Park, no three of the most famous travellers, 
grouped together, would exceed the extent and variety 
of countries traversed by our blind countryman. Like 
Argus, he examined everything with a hundred eyes, 
though his balls were as sightless as those of that my- 
thological personage after they were stuck into the tail 
of Juno’s proud bird. 

For more than a quarter of a century he, as Dibdin’s 
ballad has it, ran “the world all over,” and published 
volumes after volumes with the interesting accounts of 
his migrations. Beginning his training with France, 
Italy, Savoy, Switzerland, and Holland, he prepared us 
for his farther and more marvellous explorations by the 
Narrative of his Journey, which was very popular. And 
very naturally so: for in the remarkable minuteness of 
many of his details, acquired by touch, and consequent 
inquiries, he conveyed a fund of curious information 
which it couldnever have occurred toany tourist possessed 
of vision to seek. Then he ascended and examined Mount 
Vesuvius; and from Naples he travelled with a deaf gen- 
tleman as his companion, some fourteen or fifteen hundred 
miles to Amsterdam, through the principal Italian and 
several of the largest German cities. Their joint adven- 
tures, and the little accidents which befel them, are related 
with charming good humour and naiveté. 

At this period I became acquainted with him, and our 
intimacy grew till he was taken from us six years ago. 
He wrote well. I had many letters from him from 
various parts, during his travels, in lands with which 
there was postal intercourse; and at times lost sight of 
him altogether, when he was pursuing his course in 
some terra incognita, or from whence it was very difficult 
to send intelligence. It was not so at Fernando Po, 
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whither he went with Captain Owen, to assist in forming 
and establishing that anti-slave settlement; and he really 
took an active part in the troublesome business with the 
natives. Of this he sent me an interesting description, 
which I gave to the periodical press, for the amusement 
and gratification of the public. The substance appeared 
afterwards in his collected “ Voyage Round the World,” 
together with his excursions into the interior of Africa 
(where he encountered no gorillas),* and thence to the 
Brazils, where he descended into the depths of the 
famous Gonge mine, and explored it, as he had the 
heights of Vesuvius. 

I have not space in these slight sketches to follow my 
sightless friend to the Cape, and among the Caffres, or 
to Madagascar, the Mauritius, Sechelles, the Indian 
Archipelago, Ceylon, where he hunted elephants, India 
and China. Of the latter hide-and-seek country, except- 
ing that he did not penetrate to Pekin, he told us nearly 
as much thirty years ago as we know now. It has 
been said there are none so blind as those who will not 
see; but in his travels the reverse appeared to be de- 
monstrated, viz., that there were none who could see so 
well as the blind. He saw his way into the immense 
Chinese conspiracy against their Tartar rulers, which 
spread wherever Chinamen were settled, and began, 
what is known to us at this day as the Tae-ping rebel- 
lion. In its origin he traced the triads—the sway of 
their great senior brother—and their rabid profession of 
a religion of blasphemy and bloodshed. His e-hing- 
hwuy and han-shan-hwuy stories might be inserted in 
the newspapers next week, and received by the general 
reader as the latest news from Hong-Kong. From such 
national affairs to the making of soy from the dolichos 
sooja beans nothing escapes him; and he fairly ex- 
plained the fact by referring to the tedious and severe 


process necessary for his acquisition of information, sup- 
plying that which others could ascertain at a glance. 
But I have been diverted out of my direct course, and 
ought to have previously mentioned his Russian expedi- 
tion, where an adventure of a very novel and unexpected 
kind befel him. He was as usual prying into every- 
thing; and this did not accord with the jealousy of the 


Russian government. Whether the officials suspected 
that he was not so blind as he pretended, or that at any 
rate he contrived to see too well for them, they arrested 
him as a spy. He was secured as a political prisoner, 
and only after much trouble (which he bore as he bore 
everything, with most philosophical equanimity) was en- 
larged, on the conviction of his absolute blindness, but 
still with the prohibition against travelling farther into 
the south ofthe empire. He had, accordingly, to retrace 
his footsteps for a long route, but at length managed to 
renew his journey, not under immediate inspection. 
From the frontier he once more penetrated the guarded 
way—in all, he got a thousand miles beyond Tobolsk— 
learnt more of Siberia by personal inquisition than most 
people ever wish to learn, and then flew off at a tangent 
for Egypt and the East. Observe, he had no attendants, 
but, Coriolanus-like, could exclaim, “Alone 1 did it!” 
As the one fluttered the Volscians, the other flattered 
the Muscovites: only, the one fought his way into the 
interior, the other was turned back, and never entered 
his Volsk.f 





* He relates, however, anecdotes of huge baboons who are seen like 
regularly disciplined troops in the field; and in one case of the punish- 
ment of a criminal having been witnessed, the offender submitting to be 
successively bitten by the executioners, and screaming frightfully as every 
bite was inflicted. 

+ Volsk is a Russian town ahead of his route, with no known connection 
with the ancient Coriolanian Volsci, 
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HOLMAN, THE BLIND TRAVELLER. sol 


It does not consist with my plan, however, to follow 
him all over his almost incredible range in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, America, and Australia. Unsatisfied with 
ordinary or trodden paths, he was prone to seek out-of- 
the-way places, and boldly visited holes and corners to 
satiate his unappeasable appetite for new information. 
Illyria and the Danubian Provinces, Kamschatka, Van 
Dieman’s Land, Wallachia, and Montenegro, were as 
keenly explored as Spain, Portugal, Syria, and Turkey, 
towards the close of his “ Voyages ;” during which, it 
may truthfully be stated, he traversed the great globe 
itself more thoroughly than any other traveller that ever 
existed, and surveyed its manifold parts as perfectly as 
(if not more than) the most intelligent and clear-sighted 
of his predecessors of this or any other age or country. 
Kings and queens aecepted his dedications, He was 
appointed one of the Knights of Windsor; but he dis- 
liked the restraint, and longed for and sought inde- 
pendent freedom of action, whenever he could do so 
without the forfeiture of his moderate knightly provision. 
He was always glad to desert routine commons; the 
knightly crib at Windsor was no field for him. 

The secret of his marvellous adventures and acquire- 
ments seemed to rest, the first on his eool intrepidity and 
restless curiosity, and the last, upon his habit (in the 
absence of sight) of examining everything minutely to 
its origin and through its progress, and upon his indelible 
memory. What he had once seen, felt, had explained to 
him, and comprehended, he seemed never to forget; like 
the photograph plate, the impression made had only to 
be brought back to the light, and every feature came out 
with luminous distinctness. “Could I have seen where 
I have only felt,” he said, “could I have witnessed what 
I have only heard, could I have watched the features 
and the actions and the trifling details that make up the 
sum of character, and through which human motives are 
as visible as if they were revealed in words, instead of 
being obliged to trust to oral acquisition, to the sound of 
the voice, and the subtle transitions of its varying tones, 
my work, (‘Voyage Round the World’) would have 
been of a very different kind. But I have been obliged 
to condense and refine my speculations; to judge by re- 
ference and comparison; to extract by a tedious and 
severe process—the essence of watchful observation; and 
to rely upon accumulated testimonies for that informa- 
tion which others obtain at a single view. But, per- 
haps, what I have lost in vividness I may have gained 
in accuracy.” Nothing can be more true, except that 
there is no lack of vividness—the accuracy of his state- 
ments was never impeached by traveller or critic. His 
extraordinary resources in himself compensated for being 
shut out from the picturesque in nature; and the pro- 
ductions of art were also inaccessible to his appreciation ; 
but by his fidelity in extracting all sorts of information 
on the spot, and making an immediate record, in many 
instances he was enabled to form a more correct judg- 
ment than even accomplished travellers, who are apt 
to take matters at first sight, to seek less diligently for 
intelligence, and, in some cases, to be misled by appear- 
ances which may seem to be adequately scanned and un- 
derstood by the eye without provoking farther inquiry. 
Veni, vidi, vici, is a terse description; but after marching 
and reconnoitring, there was at least some trouble and 
exertion necessary for the conquering. 

When I think of the indomitable perseverance of Hol- 
man, of his endurance of fatigue, his callousness to dan- 
ger, his exhaustless patience, and his felicitous adapta- 
tion of himself and conduct to the natives of all regions, 
civilized or barbarous, so as to squeeze, as it were, all the 
secrets ont of them, I am really disposed to consider 





him one of the greatest wonders of the world he so saga- 
ciously explored. In his conversation he was lively and 
interesting ; under all circumstances, accommodating and 
good-natured. He was consequently much esteemed and 
loved by those who enjoyed the pleasure of his intimacy, 
and met with a mingled feeling of sympathy and respect 
from general society. He was easily amused. I met him 
at one of the Marquis of Northampton’s Royal Society 
Conversaziones in Piccadilly, at which he appeared in a 
beard that would have done credit to the Chief Rabbi of 
the Jews ; and it so happened that Mr. Ward, the Royal 
Academician, had fancifully adopted the same patriarchal 
style for years, and entered the rooms with a like vene- 
table aspect. Beards had not come into fashion as yet, 
and the two barbati were alone ‘n their glory. Knowing 
them both familiarly, I took an opportunity to introduce 
them to each other, and as one was blind and the other 
could not see, advised the cultivation of a farther inti- 
macy by the mutual stroking of beards—a ceremony they 
performed with hearty laughtcr, and to the no small 
amusement of a little circle of admiring spectators. 

I might call to mind numerous characteristic anec- 
dotes, but must content myself with two: one within 
my own cognizance, the other related by a friend, and 
both bearing upon theastonishing discriminating faculties 

which the misfortune of loss of vision had been mo- 

ed. On taking leave of me to depart on his longest 
journey, Holman slipped a guinea into the hand of one 
of my sons, “to get some keepsake ;” but the receipt of 
money being contrary to family orders, the boy returned 
the coin with thanks. About four years after, the tra- 
veller returned, and was conversing with me in the same 
room, when the same youth, changed from twelve or 
thirteen to sixteen or seventeen years of age, came up 
and spoke. “Ah,” exclaimed Holman, “that is the 
young gentleman who refused the guinea from me 
when I set out for Russia.” He at once recognised 
the voice, though so considerably altered. On the other 
occasion my informant was in company with a naval officer 
who had been the lieutenant’s messmate in the service 
many years ago, and had written to inform him of his being 
in town, at Feuillades’ Hotel. As thoy sat in one of the 
dinner boxes they saw the invited guest enter the room, 
aud his old comrade whispered, “ Be quiet; see what he 
will do.” Well, he walked up past several tables, as if 
blessed with the clearest sight, and softly put both his 
hands on that where they were seated. There was no 
voice here, and it is impossible to account for an act so 
closely resembling the highest animal instinct. 

Change of residence and other circumstances led to 
my seeing little of Holman for several years prior to his 
death, which is stated to have taken place in July, 1857, 
in lodgings near the Minories; nor can I imagine what 
took him into that quarter. He left, it is also stated, 
journals and much literary material in the hands of his 
executors and relatives; but of these nothing farther has 
been heard, and I believe that this brief pen-and-ink 
drawing must be the best memorial that remains of one 
of the most remarkable men of the age. 





THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
VIIL—-GEMMI TO ZERMATT. 
THE landlord of our little inn, which bore the dispropor- 
tionate name of Schwarenbach (big enough for a town), 
was smiling at the door as we walked up, and showed us 
at once to a blazing fire—very acceptable here, though 
at home people were sitting outside their doors in their 
shirt sleeves. 
_“ What will you have?” says mine host. 
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BATHENG AT LEUVE LES BAINS, 


“ What have you got?’ replied the guests. 

It appeared that he had everything—on paper, like 
the Turkish army—and a carte des vins, which promised 
any wine we chose to call for. Of course he had only 
one cask for the catalogue. However, being ordered in 
a general way to “get dinner ready,” he hastened to 
supply us, and in so doing amused us greatly. He put 
the dishes on the table with such triumphant comments, 
and stood smiling by, as they disappeared, with such 
confidence, that one would have thought he considered 
our object gained, and that, after a dinner on the Gemmi, 
we should find the rest of Switzerland tasteless and flat. 

Well, we ate and drank what he brought in, and then, 
leaving our shoes to dry round the wood fire on the 
hearth, were shown up a broken stone staircase, as rough 
as that from a pier, into our bed-chambers. The rooms 
were very low, and beds high, so that a fly walking 
across the ceiling looked about a foot off, and on waking 
one fancied that the bed must have “risen” in the night, 
like a loaf. 

Some German students had come in the course of 
the evening, and one of them was chummed with me. 
His toilet in the morning was not profuse. Having 
heard him use a few English words the previous night, 
T, to flatter him, put my head out of the bed-clothes 
between four and five o'clock, (it was a bright hard 
frost,) and said, speaking very slowly, “ It—is—fine—to 
—day—” “Whatyoumean?” he replied, uttering the three 
words inone. SoTI repeated it once more, slower; but 
here our conservation ended, as, after thinking what I 
meant for some minutes, he gave it up, pulled on his 
trowsers, his boots, washed his hands (forgetting his 
face), and then, drawing himself up, said, very quick, 
* All right!” and stumped off. 





It was bitterly cold when we started. The ice had 
sucked up all the water in the puddles, and we moved 
on briskly with our alpenstocks under our arms, and 
our hands in our pockets to keep them warm, Ajax with 
his load leading the way. For two miles, our path, 
though rough, did not rise much, lying by the side of 
the Dauben See, the lake which I have mentioned before, 
then crisp with little waves. Two or three peaks above 
us shone red in the morning sun, when quite suddenly 
we came upon the edge of the pass. We had been walk- 
ing on the flat roof of a Brobdignag house, and were now 
looking down over the eaves. The path seemed to end at 
the brink of the precipice; you might let a-plumb-line 
down into the valley beneath, nearly 1600 feet, almost 
without touching the rock. Here a magnificent view 
was opened, a great portion of the Valais Alps, some 
forty miles distant, being spread out before us, bright 
in the morning sun. We had now come to another 
family of giants, and the familiar forms of the Jung Frau, 
Finster-Aar-horn, Wetterhorn, and Miinch were left 
behind. The most striking rock in this fresh group 
was the Matterhorn, or Mount Cervin, which rises 
almost like an obelisk of granite. Its height is said to 
be more than 14,000 feet. There have been great dis- 
cussions whether Monte Rosa is visible from this place; 
we fixed on one huge pile of summits, and were on the 
point of settling the thing at once. But we were wrong. 
It was the Breithorn, I think. Quite latterly, however, 
it has been positively settled that a portion of Monte 
Rosa is visible from the summit of the Gemmi Pass. 

Far below us, in the shade, looking with its blue roofs 
like a heap of slates on the ground in a builder’s yard, 
lay the little town of Leukerbad; then came the valley 
of the Rhone, then, range after range, topped with a 
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great jagged border of snow peaks. We sat down at 
the edge of the rock for some time, enjoying the view, 
which was all the more striking, because we had so long 
been shut up in the rugged platform of the pass, Then 
we prepared to descend, generally too easy and tempting 
a task, though now we were loth to leave our lofty sta- 
tion. The road is, perhaps, the most striking in Swit- 
zerland, being channelled out of the face of the rock; 
though in many places it bulges out, and overhangs it- 
self, as if it were stuck on. Once or twice, as we walked 
carefully down in single file, I called out, “Hallo! J., 
where are you?” “ Here,” said a voice just above me, 
and there was his black head, showing over a turn of 
the path, like a martin peeping out of its nest. 

Murray says of the Gemmi, that there is no danger in 
it (the italics are not mine), and that it is practicable for 
mules—* donkeys” I should call those who rode down it. 
The path is from three to five feet wide; but a mule in- 
variably walks close to its outer edge. This arises from 
these beasts being in the habit of carrying burdens, and 
getting as far as they can from the rock, which hits 
their packs, and puts them out. This may be very sa- 
gacious ; but when you are riding, and the precaution is 
not necessary, it is very disagreeable. The brute creeps 
down carefully enough, as if he were smelling his way, 
but when he comes to a turn, he goes as close to the 
brink of the precipice as he can—your outside shoe be- 
ing frequently clean over the edge. Sagacity may be 


a very fine thing; but I confess I prefer reason myself, 
and my own two legs, to any four belonging to a mule. 

Beside the unquestionable risk of the beast stumbling ¢ 
—a lady was killed one summer here through it—there 
is the disagreeable possibility of slipping over his head, 
since it is thrust out beneath you, like a donkey’s at the 


crisis of a kick. The fatigue of riding in this position 
for hours is very great. A mule descends a pass per- 
haps more slowly than he ascends it, and always keeps 
to the zigzag of the path; while on foot you can often 
cut off corners and shorten your walk considerably. 

Not that such an abbreviation is possible on the 
Gemmi. A step over most of the corners there, is a 
short cut indeed to the end of all your tours, for it would 
very frequently take you five hundred feet at one stride. 
Tam referring to ordinary passes, down which there is 
often a steeper descent than by the usual zigzag, but 
practicable only for men on foot. As it is, mules coming 
down-hill always look as if they ought to have their hind 
legs taken off, so much do they tilt the beasts up. 

When we reached Leukerbad our engagement with 
Ajax ceased, and he introduced us to a friend of his, 
Michel, who took charge of our party from that place. 
Directly we entered the inn the waiter asked us whether 
we would visit the baths which make this village famous 
during the summer months. (The place is shut up and 
abandoned between October and May.) Of course we 
would see the baths. So he led the way along several 
stone passages till he reached and flung open a door 
through which we entered the bath-room. The building, 
which is oblong and lofty, contains four pools or tanks, 
twenty feet square, in which bathers (under medical 
yet remain and soak sometimes for six or eight hours 
a day. 

The water, which comes from hot springs, is deep 
enough to cover the shoulders. Ladies and gentlemen, 
all wearing suits of brown cloth, bathe together. In the 
tank on the right hand of the door as we entered, 
were three bearded foreigners and a young damsel, their 
heads only above the surface. The tanks are navigated 
by little crescent-shaped floating tables of wood, on which 


the bathers lay their books work-baskets, or chess-boards, | 
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Here some of them remain neatly all day, eating, knit- 
ing, and checkmating one another up to their chins in 
hot water. 

There was a melancholy old gentleman who waded 
about with his snuff-box on a little raft before him, and 
an officer singing, with his mouth open like a Triton. 

These hot springs are, I believe, considered very useful 
in cutaneous disorders; such being the case, one would 
think a bath to one’s self preferable, but the tedium of 
eight hours’ solitary soaking is worse than the company 
of strange fellow patients. 

After looking in upon this parboiled society for some 
time, we returned to the inn, had breakfast number two, 
and an interview with our new guide. He proved himself 
very serviceable in some respects, but his curse was drink. 
When he remained a day or two in a place he was sure 
to take too much of the horrible Kirsch-water, with 
which the Swiss fuddle themselves and make their heads 
ache. ~ 


VISP AND THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT, 


After we had rested a while, we set off towards the 
Rhone Valley, at first by a broad highway. Here we 
saw and passed Albinen, a village which is accessible 
only by ladders. There are about eight or ten of them, 
planted nearly perpendicularly against the face of the 
cliff, on the top of which the houses are built. There is 
no other way to the place except by balloons, which come 
expensive ; consequently, the lady residents invented a 
bloomer costume, long before it appeared in America, 
and when they return from market, walk home as inde- 
pendently as sailors mounting the rigging. I imagine 
that society must be select there. It is no joke fora 
neighbour to make a morning call. The guests who ac- 
cept an invitation to a party have to crawl up like flies 
on a window-pane, and take their dinner by assault. 
Fancy asking the Joneses, the Smiths, and the Robin- 
sons, and their all swarming in over the house-front like 
firemen, 
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After we had descended some way by the road, Michel 
took us rapidly down by a series of cruelly rough short 
cuts. In fact, he was showing off, for he swung along 
at the top of his speed. We were not bad walkers, though, 
either of us, and we soon cured him of that. Before long 
we suddenly emerged from the last descent, and found 
ourselyes on the great flat highway which threads the 
Valley of the Rhone and leads over the Simplon, then 
lying on our left, into Italy. The dust was ankle-deep, 
and the glare of the white road very disagreeable. When, 
therefore, we had walked to Tourtemagne and had our 
Junch—bread and cheese, with delicious country wine—we 
took a carriage and drove on to Visp. Here we met a 
snuffy little Frenchman, who overflowed with self-gratu- 
lations at having fallen in with this same wine. He 
began about it directly we sat down to dinner, winked, 
held his glass up to the light, and laid his hand upon his 
tight little waistcoat, in the most touching way. What 
could have brought him there I can’t think; he did not 
look like a bagman or a tourist; I am inclined to believe 
he was simply a bilious glutton, trying by change of air 
to renovate a jaded palate; he talked of nothing but of 
eating and drinking. 

When we had got into the inn at Visp, and were 
washing our hands before dinner, Michel came upstairs 
to us, and insisted on our handing our boots over to him 
to be shod with fresh nails. They weighed, I should 
think, nearly twice as much when he brought them back. 
We found the nails, however, of great use during some 
rough work which followed. 

The walk from Visp to Zermatt is a very tedious one 
of ten hours. The path is plain, and ascends slightly all 
the way, running sometimes on the right and sometimes 
on the left of the stream which descended the valley we 
were pefietrating. Zermatt, however, is most frequently 
approached by this route, being surrounded on all other 
sides by high Alps. Hour after hour we trudged on 
between the hills, which sometimes opened out into a 
little plain, and then closed into & gorge, but never 
allowed us to turn a corner or change our pace. There 
is, however, a half-way village, St. Nicholas, where a 
comfortable inn and refreshment may be found. We 
passed several places where the road was destroyed by 
earthquake in 1855. At last, when it was growing dark, 
we reached Zermatt, and gladly found our way to the 
Hotél de Monte Rosa. 

Zermatt is a village which looks as if it had been 
caught in a snow-trap, being by itself 5400 feet above the 
sea, and surrounded by high Alps. There is no path to 
the place except over ice passes, and the one crack in the 
circle of mountains, through which we had crept. Even 
tuat, though not very steep, is impassable by wheels. 
Suppose you were to drive to Visp, and then get astride 
o* your nag, you would, as horse-power is reckoned in 
®\iizerland, have to ride nine hours before you could 
put him into the stable at Zermatt. It is set in the grand- 
est spot in Europe. For years and years tourists wan- 
dered about Switzerland, wrote, apostrophized nature, 
and broke their necks, and no one hit upon this quaint 
little place, with its old wooden houses, brown with 
storm and shine, and its threefold glaciers creeping down 
from either side, as if the Alps were pointing at it with 
their icy fingers. Yet no one took the hint till some few 
years ago, and now it is the rage. 

Certainly there is no place in the Alps from which a 
wilder set of walks could be taken than from Zermatt. 
It stands near the junction of three valleys, each with its 
characteristic glacier. Monte Rosa looks down upon it 
from one side, the Matterhorn from another; between 
these and around them, rises a cloud of mountain tops, 
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whose snows and icé are threaded by those trackless 
routes which lie among the higher Alps—passes which 
show with tempting accuracy on the map, but which 
must be found and followed not by the steps of those 
who have used them, but by compass and landmarks like 
the sailor’s course at sea—paths which have been trod- 
den for years upon years, but in which the drifting snow 
ever fills the print of feet, and makes the latest traveller 
as cautious as the first. 

Beyond the range of glaciers and peaks which hem 
Zermatt in, lies Italy ; just over the sharp snow edge, you 
look upon a land of vineyards and olive trees, mellowing 
in the sun—while here, in wintry Zermatt, scarce a blade 
of wheat will ripen. 

One of the great recommendations of the place is the 
variety of excursions it provides for those who do not affect 
much walking. Ladies can ride easily right into the cen- 
tre of the wildest Alpine scenery, and see themselves 
surrounded by glaciers, while they sit in the saddle. At 
the same time, the devoted climber may be practised in 
the highest training, and inspired with the daily presence 
of Mount Cervin, which no one has ever ascended; on 
whose granite head no foot of man or chamois ever stood ; 
around whose base, and up to whose very shoulders, 
wistful baffled mountaineers have groped and fussed, 
year after year in vain; for the snow itself will not lodge 
upon its sides. Zermatt is the head-quarters of the 
Alpine Club—I speak unofficially; we found several of 
them at the hotel—men who came to Switzerland season 
after season, to climb. 

It struck me that they were very much “done.” No 
doubt they astonished the natives themselves. There 
was no nonsense about them. They were not only 
skilled in the principles of ice-work, but had consider- 
able local acquaintance with the peculiarities of different 
glaciers. ‘They were keen-eyed, clear-headed, supple- 
sinewed; but I repeat it, they looked “done” with the 
work. 

J.,P.and I had walked some nine or ten hours the 
day we arrived, and when the dinner hour drew neat 
were by no means displeased at the smell of cooking 
being perceptible all overthe house. And when the bell 
rang for the guests to sit down, we were there at once. 
Not so, I noticed, several of these Alpine gentlemen 
—they dawdled in. They were “off their feed.” One 
left the table after tumbling a mutton chop about his 
plate, and went to bed; another was so bruised on the 
hands, he could not cut his meat. 

I am sure that many young men overdo the thing. 
Where, as for instance with Saussure and Forbes, 
science is advanced by daring and danger, all honour 
must be paid to those who knowingly venture their lives; 
but where the object to be attained is simply the top of 
a hill, at any risk—because it is the top and not the 
bottom—especially when the adventurer takes with him 
a poor married man, who would otherwise have staid at 
home and made hay with his family in safety, though he 
sets his neck against the pile of five-franc pieces—then I 
suspect dangerous climbing to be a questionable selfish 
luxury. The guide climbs for his dinner, like the bears 
at the Zoological Gardens; you can’t blame him, he has 
an obvious sensible object ; but your unscientific tourist, 
who must needs drink a bottle of champagne on the top 
of Monte Rosa because—he has never done so before— 
or must try to get to the top of the Matterhorn because 
—no one has ever been up before—is a fine fellow, no 
doubt ; though, to those who cannot appreciate the 
chronic devotion of the Alpine Club, he-is, in case of 
breaking his neck, in serious danger of being mistaken 
for a fool. 
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SMALL GAME. 

Witutn the last two or three years more than ordinary 
interest has been felt on the subject of that small 
feathered game, which, being without the pale of the 
game laws, is supposed to be anybody and everybody’s 
property. Public attention has been called to the 
matter, both in our own country and on the continent, 
and in France active measures have been taken to put a 
stop to the destruction of small birds, in the hope of 
thereby also putting an end to the growing deterioration 
of the crops which their destruction occasions. For it 
has at length been discovered, by close and long-con- 
tinued observation, that wherever the little birds are 
killed off, there the land fails in productiveness. No 
matter what the crops may be—whcther corn, grain, 
turnips, beet-root, grapes, or fruits of any kind—if the 
small birds have been shot down or driven away, there 
the produce of the land fails, and fails almost in the 
exact ratio of the destruction among the birds: it has 
even been found that in some places where the small 
birds have been utterly exterminated, and not so much 
as the chirp of a sparrow is heard from one month’s end 
to another, the land is not worth cultivating, the seed 
being either destroyed in the ground by slugs and 
worms, or the young plants devoured by myriads of in- 
sects, before they acquire any value. Among ourselves 
the subject has been taken up by the leading journals, 
and again and again the importance of preventing the 
persecution of small birds has been urged upon the 
agriculturist and all whom it may concern. To a large 
section of readers this earnest appeal comes with an 
aspect of entire novelty, and impresses them with the 
idea that the writers are making much ado about a 
trifling matter; but in sober truth the matter is serious 
enough, and nothing but the general ignorance with 
regard to it, which has up toa late period prevailed, 
could excuse the gross neglect which it has received. 
We propose in the present paper to glance briefly at the 
systematic persecution of certain tribes of the small 
birds, and thus to enable the reader to judge what may 
be the probable effect of the extermination of their 
multitudes, as it regards the soil and its vegetable pro- 
ducts. 

The ortolan is a small bird, not larger than a sparrow, 
having a plumage of varied grey, brown, and black, with 
touches of a yellowish green. It is rarely seen alive in 
England, unless it be in Leadenhall Market, whither it 
is sent from the continent in cages containing some 
quarter of a hundred each. Its favourite haunts are 
the vineyards in the vine-growing countries, and it 
makes its appearance in swarms among the vines, just 
as the fruit buds are blossoming, about the middle of 
April. Its nest is a hole in the ground, lined with some- 
thing soft, and here it brings up two or three families 
of four to six young ones between the months of April 
and September. The sole food of the ortolans are the 
insects and grubs of various kinds, which infest the 
vine; and one would think that the protection they 
thus afford the grape crop would insure them immunity 
from human foes. But so far is this from being the 
case, that no sooner is the breeding-season over, than 
hundreds of fowlers set to work with their nets, and the 
useful little birds are caught alive by tens of thousands, 
in order to furnish a dish for the epicure. When first 
caught, they weigh, on an average, an ounce and a half 
each ; but to prepare them for the market, they are shut 
up in chambers nearly dark, and fed with a paste of 
bruised grain and water, by which their weight is 
doubled in the course of a few weeks, when they are 








killed, and sent packed in barrels to the markets of 
Paris. We have scen, of late years, an immense demand 
for ortolans among the purveyors of festal banquets, 
both at home and abroad; we have also heard dismal 
complaints of the ravages of the grape disease among 
the vines; and observers are not wanting who declare 
that there is a close connection between the destruction 
of the bird and the disease of the vine. 

But the French peasant wages war not only against 
the ortolans; he kills almost every bird that flies. 
Enter the market of any of the provincial towns about 
the period when summer is drawing to a close, and one 
of the first things that will strike you is the multitudes 
of small birds heaped in piles for sale. Though among 
them there is to be found almost every nameable speci- 
men, they are classed in the market only under two 
heads, grosses bétes and petites bétes; the grosses bétes 
(big cattle) are blackbirds, thrushes, with perhaps a 
few plump larks and a stray ouzel or two; while the 
petites bétes comprise every other little bird to be found 
in the neighbouring territory—linnets, bulfinches, siskins, 
larks, redstarts, goldfinches, robins, tits, and hedge and 
house-sparrows, etc., etc. At this season everybody 
hunts this small game—bringing down the flocks with 
dust shot, liming the trees and wayside fences, and 
setting countless traps in the forest. The poor minikin 
victims form the diet of the labouring and lower middle 
classes of the towns and villages during the autumnal 
months, and if you walk through their streets at that 
season you tread on a carpet of the feathers of song-birds, 
and see the women and children sitting at their open 
doors, plucking them by thousands, and with a dexterity 
which could only be acquired by years of practice. The 
price of the “ little cattle” in the market used to be five 
sous, or ,twopence halfpenny the dozen—the “big 
cattle” fetching rather more than twice that sum. Of 
late, however, we hear of the price being much enhanced, 
while the birds are less plentiful. 

The wheatear, so well known to the pedestrian on our 
breezy downs—the dark-feathered bird with the bright 
white tail, who flies before him, then stops till he comes 
near, then flies off again, and so keeps company with 
him for a mile or more—this agreeable comrade of the 
green waste, being as savoury as he is shy, is sacrificed 
for his ounce of flesh to the appetites of the gentry. He 
visits this country about the end of March, and comes 
in a rather starved condition. The hen lays five or six 
pale green eggs, and rears her family on some waste 
warren, quarry, or hill side. They are mature and 
strong about the beginning of August, and then vast 
tribes of them assemble on the high open downs near 
the sea and prepare for migration. It is at this season 
they are caught, and it is the shepherds principally, 
who have charge of the woolly flocks on the broad 
downs, who catch them. The wheatear is a remarkably 
timid bird, and when alarmed, instead of flying away to 
a distance, will seek for the nearest covert that presents 
itself, and there lie concealed. The shepherds turn this 
instinct to their profit. Cutting small holes in the soil, 
they cover these with the upturned sod laid cross-ways, 
so that a corner is left for entrance; at the entrance 
hole they adjust a horse-hair noose fastened to a stick 
thrust into the ground. They know well enough how 
to alarm the birds when any are near, and the silly 
creatures meet their doom where they looked for a 
refuge from danger. The birds are always fat when 
caught, and, being prized as dainties by the visitors at 
watering-places, generally fetch a good price, though a 
dozen of them would hardly satisfy a healthy appetite. 

But with us it is the sky-lark, more*than any other 
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of the small birds, who is singled out for destruction. 
Although the skylark is our most brilliant songster, 
and sings to us more than eight months in the year, he 
is yet shot down in myriads during the winter months, 
and dressed for the table. During the summer season 
the larks live in comparative solitude, rearing their 
broods, of which a single pair will sometimes have four 
ina year. When the cold weather sets in they begin 
to unite in flocks, and the longer the cold endures the 
larger are their assemblies—a fact which is supposed to 
be due in part to the arrival of large flocks from the 
continent at the cold season. When the ground is 
thinly sprinkled with snow, thousands of these birds 
may be seen feeding together, almost covering the soil. 
The lark-shooter does not fire at them as they feed, but, 
walking briskly forwards, puts up the vast swarm, who 
invariably fly off to one side and wheel round as they 
gather under their leader, to the opposite side. There 
is a moment when the flock is veering, at which it pre- 
sents a dense mass to the eye,‘and it is at this moment 
that the sportsman fires. We have known over three- 
score larks thus slain in a single shot. It is impossible 
to estimate the number of larks killed annually in this 
country ; some idea of it may perhaps be formed by the 
myriads of them brought to the London markets during 
the winter season; it is not uncommon to see several 
bushels of them lying on a single poulterer’s stall; and 
when we remember that in the rural districts every 
body shoots them, that they are the first game of the 
incipient sportsman, upon which he tries his “ prentice 
hand” before he ventures into the stubbles, we may 
almost wonder that so many of them are left to cheer us 
with their songs in the summer. 

The sparrows are subject to hardly less persecution 
than the larks, though they are held in very different 
estimation. From time out of mind the farmers have 


sworn enmity against them, and they had the wicked 
wit in times gone by to enlist the parish authorities 


on their side. When the writer was a boy, the bigwigs 
of country villages and farming districts used to set a 
price on sparrows’ heads, and pay down so much a 
dozen—the ‘pollage varying from threepence to five- 
pence in different places—for as many as were brought. 
This custom, which was as old as Fielding’s time, 
maintains a perpetual war against the helpless birds, 
and it was a common practice to hunt them at night by 
beating the bushes with long wands; the birds, roused 
from their nests, flew towards a light carried by one of 
theyparty, and were received in a yawning net stretched 
by others in front of the flame. When the parish 
pollage ceased, this practice went out of fashion; but 
sparrows are still caught in enormous quantities, for the 
purpose of being shot from the trap at shooting-matches, 
and for private practice. In winter time, when the trees 
are bare, the sparrows are fond of roosting in the sides 
and under the eaves of the stacks in the corn-yard; 
when they are wanted, all that is necessary is to go with 
a light, a clap-net, and a long stick, as soon as darkness 
sets in, and by thrashing the stacks to scare the birds 
from their coverts, when they are sure to become en- 
tangled in the net. 

We might tell of wholesale and cruel slaughters upon 
the mixed flocks of small birds who are driven to asso- 
ciation by the rigours of winter, and on whom the 
thoughtless rustic practises a hundred deadly arts at the 
season of their greatest distress; but enough has been 
said of this open hostility towards. the little birds, to give 
the reader some adequate idea of its severity. Far worse, 
however, than such open hostility, fatal as it is, is the 
practice which has lately sprung up, of destroying birds 
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indiscriminately and by wholesale, with poisoned grain. 
We read of one man boasting that he has killed over 
eighteen hundred sparrows, and of a lady, forsooth, who 
swept off eight hundred small birds at ane stroke by 
strychnine; and in various parts of the country entire 
rookeries have gone to destruction-—the old birds drop- 
ping in their flight, and lying dead all over the lawns and 
fields, while their young are left to starve to death in their 
nest. 

This frightful practice of poisoning is one of the hate- 
ful wiles of human selfishness, coupled with the grossest 
ignorance. Of selfishness, because the poisoner assumes 
that the land and all its products are his exclusive pro- 
perty, and that the benevolent Creator has designed them 
for his sole use. He does not recognise the claims of 
the lower orders of existence; according to him, they 
have no business to exist at all; he ignores and repudi- 
ates the covenant under which God has made him master 
of the world—the covenant being, that he should exercise 
the duty of humanity towards every living creature; he 
imagines that the songsters of the grove stand in the 
way of his profit, and therefore, instead of acknowledging 
that they 

** Are free to live and to enjoy their life 

As He was free to form them at the first, __ 
Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all,” 
he dooms them to death, spurns their claim to his regard, 
and, as far as he can, blots them out of the divine scheme 
of life. Brutal as this conduct is, however, it is not half 
so brutal as it is disgracefully ignorant and presump- 
tuous. The great Author of nature has weighed every- 
thing in accurate scales. He who decreed that every living 
creature, great and small, should be the food of other 
creatures, took care so to strike the balance that no par- 
ticular race should increase in such numbers as to be 
tyrannous to the rest, while all should be numerous 
enough to minister to the wants of his chief creature, 
man. To interfere with this grand and beneficent ar- 
rangement by the gratuitous and wanton destruction of 
animal life is the most senseless species of meddling of 
which man can be guilty, and is sure to result in the 
defeat of the very purpose it was intended to further. 
In the matter of the birds this has been proved beyond 
a doubt, as we have already said, and additional evidence 
is being daily furnished of the fact. Where the birds 
have been poisoned off, the wireworm and the fly are 
desolating the field crops; and the farmers are com- 
pelled to hire boys and girls to do ineffectually what the 
birds once did for them gratuitously and well. Some 
years back the Mauritian sugar-planters, in introducing 
fresh sugar-canes into their island, accidentally introduced 
the “borer” caterpillar with them. Unfortunately, they 
did not introduce the birds which in other sugar-colonies 
feed on the caterpillar and keep down its numbers, and 
the consequence is, that they lost twenty thousand tons 
of sugar during the last year, by the ravages of that 
insect, and are now offering £2000 to any one who will 
find the means of getting rid of it. At home, in our 
gardens, the plague of insects is now felt to be far greater 
than it was in former years; and every horticulturist 
who competes for a prize knows too well that his chance 
of success depends not only on the excellence and treat- 
ment of his plant, but also on his preserving it by con- 
stant watching against the assaults of grubs and cater- 
pillars. 

We might say much more, but we forbear; we have 
only said thus much in the hope of checking, if it may 
be, a sad crime, which is also a sad blunder, and of 
freeing our friends and favourites the small birds from 


unmerited persecution. * 
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QUEENSLAND. 


As, at the present time, so many people are emigrating 
to Australia, especially to Queensland, and so many 
more are considering its propriety, and questioning as to 
what part they had better select, it will be interesting 
alike to intending emigrants and their friends to know 
some details about a place which has been spoken of as 
“the youngest and fairest of the colonial daughters of 
Great Britain.” Without assuming any special autho- 
rity, the writer may say that he has some claim to be 
heard on this subject, having resided more than six 
years in various parts of Australia, and in Queensland 
ever since its erection, in 1859, to the dignity of a 
separate colony, under the government of Sir George 
Ferguson Bowen, K.C.B. 

To begin, then, with a general description of the 
country. Queensland has a seaboard on the Pacific 
Ocean of about five hundred miles, intersected by three 
rivers, the Brisbane, the Mary, and the Fitzroy, which 
form natural highways into the interior; while several 
other smaller streams and harbours afford facilities for 
settlement. The area of this colony, in extent equal to 
ten times that of Great Britain, consists generally of wide 
grassy plains and mountain ranges, covered with forest 
and well watered. The climate ranges from temperate to 
tropical, affording scope for almost every variety of in- 
dustrial occupation ; sheep and cattle-farming being the 
principal, while agriculture is now being largely entered 
upon. 

As centres of trade, we have in this vast country ten 
principal, and ten smaller towns, in population varying 
from five hundred to nine thousand souls; while a late 
census of the colony gives a total number of 40,000 in- 
habitants. 

For the investment of capital, Queensland offers a 
first-class opening ; for not even in the most settled dis- 
tricts is the country fully taken up and stocked. In the 
northern portion especially, there are wide districts offer- 
ing the highest inducements to the enterprising settler, 
and awaiting only the outlay of comparatively small sums, 
to yield a lavish return. 

For the colonist of more limited means, or who has a 
preference for agricultural pursuits, there wait unnum- 
bered acres of rich productive soil, wherein may be grown 
articles for which the markets of the world are open. 
Cotton, sugar, tobacco, arrowroot, the tea and coffee 
plants, ginger and rice, etc. are and may be grown; 
while for present crops, maize, potatoes, yams, and 
many other vegetables and fruits are easily and quickly 
obtained. 

Here is a description of the farming settler’s progress, 
from real life. Having purchased his ten or twenty 
acres of scrub land, he provides himself with a tent, ra- 
tions, and tools, and “ sits down” upon it. His first work 
is to clear the ground, which is performed with axe and 
cross-cut saw. ‘Then, leaving the timber to dry, he 
prepares his fencing. This is essential, for without it 
no sooner has he sown his crop than the opossums, 
“paddymellons,” and other small wild animals destroy it. 
The wood for his fences can almost always be found on 
his own property, or on the unsold crown land in his 
Vicinity, and costs but little save the time and trouble of 
getting it. This done, he finds his fallen timber dry 
enough for burning, and, setting fire to it as it lies, he 
easily gets rid of all the smaller wood. Then comes 
the labour of collecting the heavier logs, and then plant- 
ing may commence. Without the labour of ploughing, 
With only a hoe to break up the surface of the soil, 
Indian corn may be sown, which in less than four 
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months will yield a crop of from forty to sixty bushels 
per acre. The value of this ranges from 3s. 6d. to 8s. 
per bushel. The roots of the trees may be left to decay 
in the ground, which takes place very rapidly, a few of 
the larger stumps only requiring to be grubbed or burnt 
out; but on forest land this process is a longer one. 
The farmer is thus able to grow remunerative crops, while 
preparing his land for higher and more expensive cul- 
tivation. 

Of course there are some counterbalancing disadvan- 
tages to be added to this picture of successful farm- 
ing, else would it all be couleur de rose, and that is never 
real. 

The farmer, like the squatter, is obliged to go into 
the bush, choosing his location generally some distance 
from a town; and in a country where there are but few 
roads, ten or twenty miles’ travelling is a great hind- 
rance ‘to social intercourse. He is necessarily much . 
isolated, and without doubt this is a great privation. I 
know one instance in which a gentleman from Melbourne 
visited Queensland, with a view to take up country for 
squatting. He was pleased with the climate and busi- 
ness prospects, but so strongly did he feel the lack of 
social intercourse, that for the sake of his wife and family 
he preferred to remain in Victoria, giving up the special 
commercial advantages of the new colony for the sake 
of the educational and social privileges of the more 
thickly populated country. 

By the residents in Queensland this is felt very 
strongly as a drawback ; but it is unavoidably connected 
with the peculiar position of the colony, which enables 
it to hold out such great inducements to the intending 
emigrant—that it is in its youth, and offers plenty of 
room to industry, with perfect security of reward for 
toil. 

Then, again, the Queensland farmer has to run the 
risks of unfavourable seasons, floods, droughts, blights, 
and so on; about which, all that can be said is, that 
there is not more uncertainty and risk in Australia than 
in other parts of the earth. 

But to pass from agriculture to some statements 
relating to a much larger class of probable emigrants— 
artisans and labourers. In reference to such it may be 
also said generally, that there is plenty of room, and full 
remunerative employment. 

One thing especially is needful to the Australian emi- 
grant—a willingness to turn his hand to any work put 
before him. Ifa mechanic be not able, upon his arrival, 
at once to obiain such employment as he would like, let 
him take up the barrow or the spade, and thus clear his 
expenses while looking round for more congenial occu- 
pation. Such is the advice given to new comers, and 
without doubt it is wise. All such may rest assured 
that a willingness to work in this way will be no degra- 
dation. It will not militate in the least against their 
obtaining other employment, but will rather gain for 
them the confidence of older colonists, as being tho right 
sort of men for a new country. 

A plan frequently adopted is this. Upon his arrival 
in the colony the emigrant hires himself and family to 
go up the country, making an engagement for twelve 
months with a squatter. For this he gets from £40 to 
£70, according to his strength, with rations, so that 
during his term of service he has no expenses save the 
renewal of clothing. At the end of two or three years, 
during which time he has been gathering valuable 
colonial experience, he comes into possession of a con- 
siderable sum of money. With this he may go down to 
one of our country towns, purchase an allotment of land, 
build himself a house, and living rent free, with wood 
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and water for the carrying, obtain some town employ- 
ment and live comfortably. I have known this done 
many times. I should myself advise it. Many of the 
inhabitants of our towns are men who have thus earned 
in the colony the means of their settlement, having 
brought into it nothing but sober habits, strong arms, 
and willing hearts. If the emigrant can avoid the quick- 
sand of intemperance, he has in this way an almost cer- 
tain prospect of comfort and independence. 

In Queensland, no provision for religious worship is 
made from public funds. There are, however, ministers 
in the colony, not a few, who are doing God’s work, 
and who have found the people ready to hear, and able 
and willing to pay towards their expenses; but still, the 
great want is men able to speak plainly and intelligently 
to the people; and such men would obtain a competent 
support. In the matter of religion the colony represents 
almost every sect; but religious differences are not more 
rife and bitter than in other parts, 

In education the colony has been sadly deficient until 
lately. Within the last two years the government has 
introduced the national system of education, which pro- 
vides for every child instruction in general knowledge 
upon a secular basis. Although not in this respect 
what could be desired, the system gives opportunity 
for religious instruction to the children in accordance 
with the wishes of the parents. Schools for the higher 
branches of education are now established and working 
successfully, while the Government Grammar School 
leads onwards to the University. 

There are at present eleven newspapers in existence 
in Queensland, most of them receiving a fair share of 
support from the public. Brisbane, as the capital, has 
its daily and thrice-a-week papers, and every district 
enjoys its weekly dish ofnews. ‘T'he papers are generally 
small, but are conducted almost universally upon 
“liberal” principles. They frequently become valuable 
properties, though of a limited circulation. They supply 
monthly summaries of European intelligence, collect the 
home news of the districts, and are also largely used as 
organs of intercommunication. The Englishman’s 
privilege of grumbling over his grievances is stoutly 
maintained in Australia, and “writing a letter to the 
editor” is a useful safety-valve for indignation, and a 
capital way of obtaining publicity and redress. 

Queensland has none of the gold-fields which in the 
southern colonies have attracted so many thousands by 
their dazzling glitter. ‘The inducements it offers are of 
a different kind. Not the chance of a sudden fortune, 
with 10,000 to 1 against you, thus setting the excite- 
ment of speculation to balance hard work and harder 
living; but certain remunerative employment, with a 
prospect of a steady increase, this is the dower that 
Queensland gives. It is not so brilliant as others, cer- 
tainly, but it is more secure and more likely to Jast. In 
1858 there was a great “rush” of some thousands of 
people to a place called Canoona, where a “patch” of 
golden ground had been struck. It proved of no ex- 
tent, and was soon deserted, nor could careful pros- 
pecting for twenty miles round discover any further 
deposits of the precious metal. It is quite probable that 
paying gold-fields do exist in the colony, and that they 
will, by-and-by, be discovered and worked ; but our pros- 
perity does not in any measure depend upon them. 
Coal, copper, iron, and other minerals will also no doubt 
become part of the future mining interest of Queens- 
land. Coal is found abundantly cropping out on the 
banks of the rivers, and on the Brisbane is already 
worked to supply the coasting steamers. 

There are but few wild animals in Queensland—none, 
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indeed, so large or ferocious as to be dangerous to man. 
This scarcity is made up, however, in the wonderful 
fecundity of reptile and insect life. The very ground 
seems to be alive in some places, while snakes and other 
venomous creatures abound. Accidents, however, are 
very far from numerous; indeed, such is the immunity 
from real danger, that a few months’ residence in the 
colony is sufficient to dispel the natural feelings of alarm 
with which at first such things are regarded. Great 
annoyance is caused by the immense quantities of ants 
and beetles, which swarm in the houses, and put dainty 
housewives to cruel shifts to keep them out of the sugar, 
etc. Mosquitoes are about the greatest nuisance of the 
colony; but even with these, familiarity begets, if not 
contempt, at least a passive power to endure their 
fidgetty attacks. 

Our estimate of the colony of Queensland, therefore, 
founded upon personal experience, is, that, with its genial 
climate, its yeb undeveloped sources of wealth, and its 
almost boundless extent, it offers a most desirable field 
for the energy of those who, not finding room in England, 
are intending to emigrate. 

The various towns of Queensland differ much in their 
characteristics, according to their population, their posi- 
tion, and the length of time since their formation. 
Brisbane, the capital, Ipswich, Maryborough, and some 
other towns, having been settled twelve or fifteen years, 
during the time that the present colony of Queensland 
was a distant and neglected portion of New South Wales, 
have acquired a corresponding character, both physical 
and moral, from out of the disadvantages of which they 
are but now emerging. Having been formed at an early 
period of colonial settlement, they have suffered as jirst 
efforts at colonization, being in some instances situated 
in bogs and valleys, prejudicial at once to commerce, 
health, and comfort. 

Take the now flourishing town of Ipswich as an 
example. Placed at the head of the navigation of the 
rivers Brisbane and Bremer, it occupies a first-rate 
business position, receiving the whole produce of the 
fertile and well-stocked districts of the Darling Downs 
on its way to shipment. Occupying thus a most im- 
portant locality, Ipswich might have been at once the 
first commercial town and the pleasantest place of resi- 
dence in the colony. It does carry on a thriving trade, 
but at a great sacrifice of personal comfort; for the 
first founders of the town fixed their choice upon a 
muddy hollow between the hills, down which the floods 
of rain impetuously rush, tearing up the streets, and 
into which the rays of a fervid sun are poured, until not 
unfrequently utter exhaustion or sun-stroke supervenes. 
While living in Ipswich, I seemed as though immured 
in a deep cavity, over the edges of which the fresh sea- 
breeze was blowing while we lay sweltering in the heat 
below. 

The people have also acquired a sedate and almost 
sleepy habit of transacting their business, doing it in a cool 
and leisurely manner, most surprising to a stranger com- 
ing there from any of the great marts of commerce. For 
instance, it has been usual for the whole trade of a large 
district to be monopolized by two or three merchants, 
keeping large general stores upon a system of long 
credits, to the extreme inconvenience both of themselves 
and their customers. Under the stirring impulse of 
large influx of population, this unhealthy condition is 
giving place to a lively, wholesome competition, which 
within certain limits is felt on all hands to be a sign of 
prosperity. 

The town of Rockhampton, on the Fitzroy river, con- 
taining now about two thousand inhabitants, is an ex- 
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ample of a different kind. Founded, in name at least, 
many years ago, for a long while it remained in a state 
of nature, consisting of one store and a public-house, as 
conveniences for the transit up and down of stores and 
wool for the surroundjng stations. Such was Rock- 
hampton when I passed through it in 1858, at the time 
of the great rush to the gold-field at Canoona, thirty miles 
distant. The supposed gold-field proved a failure; but 
the introduction of thousands of people into the district 
brought it into notice, developed its magnificent resources 
as a squatting country, and led to the immediate settle- 
ment and rapid growth of the place. A fine site upon 
the high bank of the Fitzroy was chosen, most of the 
land was bought by bond fide occupiers, and a thriving 
town arose, which, when I visited it last year, surprised 
me no less by its extent than by its public spirit and evi- 
dent commercial prosperity. 

When an Englishman hears or reads about Australia, 
he is at first confounded by the immense extent of the 
country, of which it is almost impossible to give him an 
adequate conception; and chen he is startled at hearing 
the insignificant numbers in which the population of 
towns and colonies is stated. A small island crammed 
with industrial life presents of course the direct antipodes 
to a vast territory sparsely peopled, and no doubt offers 
many advantages, which in a new country must be 
given up; yet not all the profit is on the one side. 
Foremost in the list of colonial advantages, stands the 
immaturity of the country, allowing so much scope for 
development, and offering so many fields and such re- 
wards for industry. 
the size (or rather smallness) of the towns, give a cor- 
rect impression—Maryborough, eight hundred souls, 
Rockhampton, two thousand. Mere villages! Not so, 
courteous reader, not so, by any means. Small as the 


numbers are, they represent those who are acquainted 
with the great world, and who have taken with them 
to their new home the feelings and principles, the 
love of freedom, and the intelligent power of their 
native country. 

The principles of self-government are widely acknow- 
ledged, a constitution similar to that of England having 


been granted to each of the colonies. In the towns, 
municipal institutions give at once the germs of future 
independence, and a means of education for the higher 
duties connected with a country’s good government. 
These local institutions are adapted to lead to a more equi- 
table distribution of the revenue, than a purely central 
executive, and evoke a more general interest among the 
people in the affairs of the colony. ‘They place, to a 
great extent, the welfare and progress of a town in 
the hands of its inhabitants, and are productive of much 
good. 

The manners and customs of the colonists, too, have 
a character influenced by their circumstances. Released 
from many of the conventional restraints of older 
countries, a freeness of manners has been developed, 
which, if wanting to some extent in refinement, is none 
the less genuine, and is admirably adapted to the social 
necessities of the colony. Hospitality is used one to an- 
other, especially in the country parts, with the utmost 
friendliness. Many instances of this have come under 
my notice. I was once travelling up the country, and 
my progress was stopped by a river which was too 
high for me to cross. I made my way to a station 
six miles off, and did but introduce myself, and say I 
Was on a journey, when I was most cordially invited to 
make myself at home. My horse was cared for, and 
on the morrow, when I departed, I was thanked for my 
company. No doubt the isolation of bush-life makes the 


Nor, indeed, does the mention of 





occasional visit of a stranger acceptable; but it is a good 
thing that the fact should be evinced in such a hospi- 
table manner. 

In many cases, unfortunately, this freedom from 
restraint leads to gross excesses, just as the extreme 
fertility of the soil will produce rank and even poisonous 
vegetation, unless carefully tended. Drunkenness, with 
all its attendant miseries, is, I think, the besetting vice 
of Australia; nor is it confined to any one class, for 
many a one of moral reputation and fair standing has 
fallen unawares into the vortex, and lost patrimony, cha- 
racter, and life. 

The aborigines are fast disappearing before the advance 
of the white man in Australia, as was the case in America, 
In some parts the tribes are entirely extinct; arsenic, 
alcohol, and gunpowder having performed the work of 
extermination. In Queensland they are found in the 
neighbourhood of all the towns, although in some places 
not permitted to enter within their boundaries. They 
are a race of savages, vindictive and treacherous, 
against whom, in the unsettled districts, it is needful 
for the settler to go well armed. Some of the tribes 
are cannibals, while others only eat their deceased 
friends as an expression of esteem and affection. Some 
small efforts have been made to reclaim and Chris- 
tianize them, but with scarcely any appreciable effect. 
From a Moravian mission station in Victoria we have a 
report that a young blackfellow has been baptized and 
admitted to their communion, and that others have been 
induced to settle around the station; but it remains to 
be seen whether this change will be permanent. Indeed, 
this is one of the greatest difficulties in the way of their 
civilization—their nomadic habits ; they cannot. be per- 
suaded to remain long in any one place. Young black- 
fellows have been brought to England and educated, but 
after a time the wild nature has asserted itself, and they 
have thrown off their civilized habits to return to the 
bush, 

Another difficulty in the way of doing much for the 
aborigines is the smallness and hostility of the various 
tribes. They are constantly at war, and the dialects of 
their language differ so much that one tribe cannot 
understand the speech of another. They have no 
written language; and although an effort was made 
some years ago by the Rev. Mr. Ridley to reduce it to 
writing, his plans were not supported, and fell to the 
ground. The blacks are very quick at catching up 
English words, and communication between them and 
the whites is carried on principally by pantomime, with 
the assistance of a jargon composed of some of their 
own words intermingled with English. 

The aborigines have many well-understood rules 
among themselves. For instance, if a blackfellow re- 
ceives a loaf of bread, he is bound to share it with any 
other black that asks him; and I have known a loaf 
earned by one man broken up into many small pieces 
and divided among a crowd. That this is a rule, and 
not merely good nature, I had a decisive proof one day. 
A blackfellow, named Billy, had been working for me 
during the afternoon, and at sundown I prepared to 
give him his supper before he went away to his camp. 
Some half-dozen blacks had squatted down outside the 
house, apparently waiting for Billy, and as I was mea- 
suring out some flour he came to me and whispered, 
“ Baal (no) supper yet; by-and-by, when blackfellow go 
away ;” and then, although generally unwilling to re- 
main in the town after dusk, Billy stopped with me till 
it was quite dark, so that he might have to himself the 
supper he had carned. 

I have been informed also, that when in the bush the 
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blacks have rules which are carefully adhered to. Those 
birds and animals which are most easily caught are left 
to the older persons of the tribes, the younger men 
being forbidden to touch them, and having to hunt the 
wilder or fleeter animals. 

Their religious ideas may be summed up in this— 
they conceive of some evil-disposed spirit, sometimes 
called the “bunyip,” and sometimes “debil-debil,” who is 
ever trying to make mischief and do them bodily harm. 
They protect themselves from him by wearing charms 
and amulets, by always carrying a lighted fire-stick 
after dark, and by various incantations. The dread of 
this spirit is the cause of their objection to remaining 
away from their camp at night. 

In some districts the blacks are very useful as ser- 
vants, taking the place of that scarce Australian com- 
modity, “domestic help.” They are very clever, and 
will work hard when they are hungry, but will not.do 
more labour than is necessary to provide their daily 
food. If they can succeed in obtaining food first, by a 
promise of working afterwards, not a stroke will they 
do, and neither coaxing nor threats can move them. 
They will eat the bread, coolly smoke their pipe, and 
then walk away to seek a dinner somewhere else. 

‘The question has frequently been asked, Could not 
the labour of these aborigines be turned to account in 
cotton cultivation? But the answer from those best 
qualified to judge is, No, they cannot be depended on. 
They are so careless, so independent, and so lazy that 
nothing short of a compulsion equal to American 
slavery could ever get the work out of them. Rather 
than this should be, we would give up cotton-growikg 
for ever. I have met with some curious instances of 
this lazy independence. The before-mentioned “ Billy” 
was working regularly for me, coming to my house 
every day, doing any little jobs of rough work, and 
getting as much as he could eat in payment. In the 
course of a few weeks, having but little to do and plenty 
to eat, he became quite fat, and then quite lazy, so that 
I could scarcely prevail on him to do any work at all. 
One morning he presented: himself, in company, with 
another blackfellow, whom he introduced as “ Jemmy,” 
saying, “ This fellow sit down with you: me want to go 
into bush ;” and away he went for his holiday, while I 
set Jemmy to work, glad enough that Billy had not left 
me without warning. It has seemed hitherto impos- 
sible to get the blacks to settle in one place—the more 
comfortable it is, the sooner they become tired of it. 

When admitted into a house, they need constant 
watching, as they are great thieves, food of any kind, 
and knives or other useful articles, presenting a tempta- 
tion too strong to be resisted. Occasionally houses are 
broken into and flour or sugar abstracted; but we re- 
member that even in England such things are not un- 
common: and in truth we enjoy in the country towns 
of Australia a security of life and property altogether 
unknown in police-watched London. 

The difficulty of getting and keeping good servants 
makes that branch of social existence much as it is in 
England, aptly described as “the greatest plague of 
life.” The freedom and independence which characterizes 
the whole community, at times assume here a very 
unpleasing aspect. It must be confessed, however, that 
this difficulty in part arises from another strongly-felt 
need—the want of wives. No sooner does a lady meet 
with a good “ help,” and congratulate herself upon being 
suited with a servant at last, than some stalwart fellow 
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may be observed lurking about the premises, having a 
“neat little place of his own that wants a mistress.” 
Suddenly the content and quiet of the house are broken 
up by the ominous words, “ Please, ma’am, I wish to 
leave.” ‘“ Why, Betty,” says the lady, “ what is the mat- 
ter? Is the work too hard, or are the wages too low ?” 
* Oh, no! ma’am, nothing of that kind; only I am going 
to be married.” “ Oh!” gasps the lady, utterly confounded, 
for this is an unanswerable reason for leaving, and she 
can only “hope you may be happy.” But are they 
happy ? inquires some simple sceptic. Well, we reply, 
sometimes they are—sometimes they are not. The 
chances of wife-beating and desertion do not seem to be 
greater there than here. 

In conclusion, thewriter, describing these things from 
his own observation, having himself, upon the “ dig- 
gings” and in other places, passed through the hardships 
of “ becoming colonized,” would reply to a question often 
put to him, and likely perhaps to arise in the minds 
of some who read this paper— Would you really 
advise people to go to Queensland? A direct answer in 
the affirmative can scarcely be given to this question. 
Inquiries as to trade, habits, and feelings are necessary 
first. For any one to emigr&te with the idea of making 
a rapid or an easy fortune is inevitably to encounter 
bitter disappointment. All the Australian colonies are 
places requiring work, hard work, whether in town or 
country, and an indolently-disposed man had far better 
stop in England. Or to emigrate with the idea of meeting 
with a counterpart of English society, either in its com- 
fortableappliances or its high polish, willbe found anerror. 
It does not exist. Friendliness in some places, good 
society, and active Christian circles, are to be found ; but 
in vain would the newly-arrived emigrant. look for the 


extreme refinement which characterizes social intercourse 


in England. Disappointment in these respects is com- 
mon enough; but when once the feeling of strangeness 
has worn off, it is found that many things no doubt 
pleasant, and not to be despised, yet are by no means ne- 
cessaries of life. On the contrary, it is found possible to 
be very happy without them, if only contentment and 
genuine affection exist. So, then, to the question, Would 
you advise us to goP Tanswer, Those who have a trade, 
or strong arms, united with brave hearts, may emigrate 
fearlessly, assured of a home. . Some up-hill work, some 
discomfort and hardship may have to be endured, which, 
while it does not injure, leads surely to settled com- 
fort. 

The poet Campbell has painted the great incentive 


to the best class of colonists :— 


‘* The pride to rear an independent shed, 
And give the lips we love unborrowed bread; 
To skirt our home with harvests widely sown, 
And call the blooming landscape all our own, 
__ Our children’s heritage in prospect long.” 


Those who have an abiding sense of the vanity and 
the uncertainty of this life, and the paramount interests 
of eternity, are the most likely to feel at home in what- 


ever land their lot may be cast. The Christian emi- 
grant, whose heart is renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
whose conscience is at peace through the blood of 
atonement, and who has God for his Father in Christ, 
will cheerfully fulfil the duties of this life, and prepare 
for his eternal home, if with fewer helps, certainly with 
fewer temptations and hindrances than in his native land. 
As one of the old Pilgrim Fathers said, “ Heaven is as 
near one part of the earth as another.” 
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